CHAPTER VII

THE CABINET

THE great constitutional question of the eighteenth
century, as every reader knows, was whether the
government of the realm should be parliamentary or
monarchical. Was it to be an absolute rule of the king;
or, as Cromwell sought, a Parliament making laws and
voting money, co-ordinate with the authority of the
Chief Person, and not meddling with the executive; or
a Parliament containing, nominating, grading, and con-
trolling its own executive? Walpole found it easiest,
safest, and most natural to work steadily towards the
last of these three systems. A secondary, but hardly
less important question turned on the mechanism by
which the system could best be made to work,

Walpole's vehement and effectual resistance to the
Peerage Bill proved the strength of his conviction that a
close aristocracy was not the system,, nor the House of
Lords the instrument, for smoothly and successfully
conducting the national affairs, The lower House, be-
sides its decisive prerogative of taxation, had the merit,
in spite of venal potwallopers and, territorial nominees,
of containing a considerable representation of the new
classes and new interests that were slowly asserting their corruption and private
